Problems of Amateur Theatre: II 


PRABHAKAR MACHWE 


n the basis of a few plays I happened to see in the last three years, as a layman 
Of in the art of drama, I ventured to put my views before this learned audience. 
Ihave seen Hindi, Hindustam, Urdu, Punjabi, Bengali, Assamese, Oriya, Marathi, Gujarati, 
Malayalam and Sanskrit plays in Delhi, Nagpur, Saugor, Khamgaon, Gauhati, Cuttack, 
Ahmedabad, Trivandrum and Meerut. Some of them were produced and acted by amateurs. 
In some cases, the amateur cast took the help of some professional director or even 
occasionally a professional actor was employed. This type of amateur Indian play lacks any 
shape or definable character, as levels of acting and even play-writing differ from language 
to language. To illustrate my point, without any disrespect for any linguistic group, it can be 
safely said that the interpretation of a t- “icular role by, say, a Punjabi college girl will be 
very much different from the same role being done by a Bengali college girl, all other things 
remaining equal. : 

Before we start discussing the subject, let it be clear that amateur actin, in India is 
comparatively of a later growth. In the Natyashastra or in any other traditional treatise on 
dramatics there is no reference to amateur drama as such in any form. So much so that in 
Hindi there is no one uniform word for this activity, there is a coinage like avyavasay.« or 
apatu which is negative and shaukiya has ap: >derer’s non-seriousness about it. 

In my opinion the problems of amateur theatre are as follows: 

1. Paucity of good stageable original plays. 

2. Bad translations and weak adaptations. 

3. Tendentious plays. 

4. No understanding and/or respect for the writer or even the theme. 

5. Difficulties in choosing the cast. 

6. Poor direction and insufficient rehearsals, lack of team-work. 

7. Insufficient knowledge of stage-decor, sets and lighting. 

8. Sustenance of the cramatic enthusiasm. 


Some of the problems would seem to be common to non-amateur dramatic activity too. 

1, First thing first—the play is the thing. In spite of the fact that a lot of one-act plays are 
being written in Indian languages, the problem is that there are no good stageable successful 
full-fledged plays or even one-act plays. The exceptional ones were so much oft-repeated 
that in each language there is a Bishop's Candlesticks, Sabse Bara Admi, Udyacha Sansar 
or some popular witty stuff. It may be worth serious consideration whether dramatic activity 
is on the decline after independence in particular or the energy of the dratna-writers is 
diverted to scribbling for the screen or for broadcasting? Let us take the case of Bengali, 
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which has a rich variety of literature.in poetry and fiction but in comparison the language 
lacks in drama. Nobody now talks of D.L. Roy seriously and the later dramatists have all 
been writing rather difficult problem-plays or plays which are not for the amateur. So many 
persons come to me to enquire about a good Hindi play to be staged in some annual 
function of an educational institution or at some literary meet. And but for the exception of 
aclever piece by ‘Ashk’ or a similar other contemporary, Hindi has very few stageable plays 
for the amateurs. 

In Marathi, Malayalam or Punjabi, there are, however, many such plays published and 
produced. But taking all these into consideration, such plays are very few which can stand 
translation and would not lose their appeal. The project of such translations was suggested 
by one of the languages and a special committee appointed by Sahitya Akademi thought 
that a distinction ought to be made between purely literary classic plays and the stageable 
plays of ephemeral value. Very few dramatists have combined in their work both the qualities 
of literary excellence and popular appeal. 

2. There are a few drama-writers as adapters and producers in our country, of no mean 
repute, and the name of Sombhu Mitra, P.L. Deshpande, Guptan Nair, Madhukar Randeria, 
Sheila Bhatia and so many others are a matter of pride for any language. But discussing 
with some of these persons, I have found that while there is a rage in Maharashtra for 
translated plays, adaptations in Bengali are very common. In Punjabi, a few translations 
were attempted, while in Urdu, the French farces or stage versions of Shakespeare were still 
popular with stage-goers. The greater difficulty is in adapting Sanskrit classics, we have 
many times seen what a travesty of the original is presented in English by amateurs or some 
poor translations are even broadcast. There is not a single standard translation of a good 
Greek play in Hindi, while in Malayalam and even in Kannada we get a few. Ibsen, Shaw and 
Wilde are popular but the adaptations of their social plays sound sometimes so different in 
our social conditions. People think that any novel or story can render itself to dramatic 
adaptation. Such thinking is fallacious. 

"We meet sometimes with a good adaptation of Char Adhyay or Godan. But I have also 
seen very boring adaptations of Rama Raja Bahadur (Malayalam) or Chitralekha (Hindi). 
Thad the experience of adapting the following novels for the medium of radio-drama: Banbhatt 
ki Atamkatha, Astik, Prithvivallabh and others. | had produced a series of half-an-hour 
radio-plays adapting famous novels in Indian literature and the difficulty was apparent— 
most of our novels tend to be loaded more on the reflective side, or they are more descriptive 
and lack in dramatic tense situations or dialogues which are necessary ingredients of a 
good drama. There is no ‘grip’ in most of these so-called novels and so the field of drama 
Seems to be bleak and barren throughout moder Indian literature. There are some sparkling 
technical achievements or some didactic stuff written to order. But there is very little on the 
side of achievement in ‘great drama’. So the very foundation of all such activity is weak. 
Year in and year out the amateur troupes go on harping on the same pseudo-dramatic stuff 
by DL. Roy, Atre or Seth Govind Das. If there is no good script, the corollary which follows 
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is that half of the dramatic interest is marred. Good acting, direction, team-work etc., can 
only compensate the remaining fifty per cent. A badly written play can at the most become 
merely entertaining, but it does not render itself into a good play when staged. 

3. Some political organizations started a cultural ‘front’ and tried to use ‘drama’ as a 
means of propaganda. Instead of stimulating the creative art, they channelized it and tried 
to use this medium to the extent of exploitation. 

On the one hand, such organizations as IPTA, INTA, Sarvodaya Kala Pathak and so on 
tried to bring the dramatist down from the so called ivory tower to the realistic plane and by 
reviving some forms of folk-drama brought play-production near the masses; on the other 
hand, having obvious limitations of their first loyalty being to ‘party-lines’, they allowed art 
to become a handmaid of politics. There was a basic contradiction in such an approach. 
While drama was expressed to be for the masses, the inspiration did not come from them but 
from a particular dictum about masses. The parallel can be taken from the West German 
playwright Carl Zuckmaver, who began as a play-reader with the East German playwright 
Bertolt Brecht. He started with expressionism and is now an exponent of Zeikdrama. He 
recorded in an autobiographical account, “I had grasped a fundamental fact, that a house 
must be built from the basement up, and not from the roof down, that growth does not begin 
at the blossoms but at the roots.” Had this been understood well by our ‘progressive’ 
playwrights they would not have erred on the imitative side. Balwant Gargi’s usage of no 
fixed dialect in his plays like Lohakutta, or Kishen Chander’s deliberate treatment of 
exaggeration and lampooning, Bhasin’s caricaturist style would have been more effective 
and artistic. So these plays with a tendentious and partinost approach could not catch the 
audience or take them by storm, as they did in a few Bengali famine plays or Kerala election 
plays. But all things considered, in such plays propaganda deteriorates into catechisms 
very soon, and the amateur activity behind it is augmented by extra-dramatic motivations, 
which we need not discuss here. These are problems for sociology or psychopathology 
and not dramatics. 

4. Coming from the plays to the players, leaving aside the tendentious in which play of 
any sort is as good as the other so far as it strictly satisfied the purpose and as long as it is 
“useful"—the next problem is about the amateur actors themselves. They have a very raw 
and even ill-educated background. Sometimes the middleman that is the producer has also 
little or no respect for the literary merits of the play itself, He thinks himself, in nine cases 
Out of ten, to be greater than the writer. The result is obvious. I know of cases where 
ordinary Producers or even uneducated actors have padded the scripts of good playwrights 
peter lemme tecrmpraie opel poe 

: 5 en I wrote a play of suspense, a sort of thriller 
- Radio drama festival. To my surprise, there was a world of difference between the original 
eenpt and the way it was broadcast, It was further given to me as explanation that all that 
modifications were thought necessary to keep the listeners’ attention arrested. Thus, these 
Producers and even the amateur actors have funny notions about the ‘audience’ or the 
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‘listener’, not unlike the notions of the film-producers. They take it for granted that the 
spectators are below the average and need mere entertainment, and all intellectual pre- 
occupation is only for these ‘art-folks’. This high-brow approach is very wrong. Our audience 
in all language-groups are fast advancing and the producers of amateur groups should 
never think that if they give them anything literary, highly artistic or reflective in the form of 
a play that will fall flat on them. On the contrary, such arguments are used as a convenient 
camouflage for one’s ignorance or unwillingness to take pains. So I feel that the amateur 
troupes should first learn to respect the writer and understand the theme contained in the 
drama. All actions, decor or even management is merely a mean to that end. I only ventilate 
and voice the complaint of many playwrights who are not present here. 

5. The next difficulty is to choose the right cast. After one has fixed the play and the 
producer, many times the amateur groups lack the understanding of choosing the right 
person for the right role. Many times the arguments thrust forward is that there is no 
alternative or no choice. But my counter-reply to such half-hearted zealots is, who has 
forced you to produce a play? If you can’t get a good play or good actors, better postpone 
it to a future day rather than put up a roughshod second rate performance. The difficulties 
are still greater in choosing the female cast. Some colleges are constantly asking for plays 
without female roles or plays without male roles. The alternative arrangement of boys 
acting as girls and vice versa seems horrid in these days of the ‘silver screen’, though that 
was the common practice in the past on the Indian stage. In the Drama Festival at Delhi, 
many troupes did have such ‘unnatural’ casts. With the amateur, the difficulty is all the 
more because each amateur feels himself to be a hidden Henry Irving ora latent Sir Laurence 
Olivier. It is true that even great actors were not born but had to undergo a strenuous period 
of self-training and hard work. But that is true of every art. In India, the difficulty about 
acting and actors is that there is no university where there is a chair for dramaturgy and 
there are very few institutions where dramatics is taught not only in theory but also in a 
Practical form. The camps which are held are all conducted in English, taking English plays 
as the base, run by persons whose knowledge of Indian languages is next to nothing. And 
when questioned, the ready reply is there, drama is a universal language. Where is the 
question of any Indian or foreign language? 

6. Directions and rehearsals: the great problem, after making the parents of actors or 
actresses convinced that they are not wasting time in the dramatic activity, is to conduct the 
rehearsals. In a city, distances are a problem. Arrangements for transport are not always 
satisfactory, the timings do not suit everyone uniformly. And like actors, producers in our 
language areas are also a medley of self-hypnotized, untrained pseudo- intellectuals. 

For, a good producer not only should have an understanding of the text of the play but 
also possess a sympathetic yet firm understanding of the psychology of these actors and 
actresses drawn from all walks of life. In an article on ‘Avaitanik natako’ in the Gujarati 
monthly Yavak (January ’56), Pushkar Chandravarkar has made an analysis of the situation 
of amateur drama in schools and colleges. He writes: “Generally, the lecturers and teachers 
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of languages and literatures can show greater interest. But it is far from the truth to think 
that one who can teach drama well, by virtue of his knowledge of the literary drama, can also 
be a good producer. They may be teachers of literature but not acting, and so long as they 
are not so, perfection cannot be achieved.” : 

In big cities, there is another class of pseudo-producers. The dilettante, who considers 
drama as another of his means of careerism and ulterior success. Such people show very 
great enthusiasm, sometimes they also invest money but their genuine aim is not drama but 
something else. Such people are abundant in this field. They have commercialized the 
founts of the dramatic art. Like the politicians trying to exploit drama as a means, the 
commercial world is also constantly vitiating the love for drama. The film world has seen its 
nadir, where both high capitalist interest and vitriolic penmen have made an unholy alliance. 
Let us say ‘Hands off drama’ to both of these exploiters! 

Direction or production of a drama is a specialized art. But in broadcasting as well as on 
the stage, a good writer or a good lecturer or a good designer of sets is not unlikely to be 
mistaken as a good producer. A good producer must have experience to his credit besides 
other factors. He must have an all-sided understanding of this cumulative art. He must 
know the human material he wants to use. He must be in touch with what is happening in 
this field in the world as well as in Indian language areas. He cannot be oblivious of tradition 
nor of experimentation. We have many producers in our country who emphasize only one of 
the two aspects. In Bengal, Maharashtra, Andhra, and Kerala, there are some exceptionally 
talented producers but they are so few as compared to our growing demands. We should 
have a regular school for producers and actors at the earliest. 

The greatest defect in all amateur dramatic activity is the lack of team spirit. In Delhi 
alone, there may be two dozen groups who can never come together. This individualism to 
the extent of exclusiveness ingrained in our character always obstructs all our social work. 
I have known of cases where two groups have fallen out only because two persons cannot 
get on well together. The tales of one group spliting into twos and fours are unending. It is 
true that the artist has a little super-ego and some concession has to be made for it, but it 
should not be at the cost of the work itself. This want of team-work presents a major 
problem, for resolving which there is no formula. 

7. Stage-decor, settings, lighting: I can here cite a few funny instances observed by mein 
various plays, In Assam and Orissa, I found the background music technique employed in 
a few plays, which sound very odd. In the films too, sometimes the synchronization is not 
yi here the difference in the singing and the speaking voices is so apparent that it 
isawiul to stand it. In stage-sets, generally the same fallacy of yielding to the temptation of 
the easier is very common. And so in Delhi in mythological plays, I found Moghul court 
arrangements and even cement-ballustrades, and in a historical play, the modern footware 
ase ment Crp een rig ch gts 

: obviously never be on a parchment or the father of 
Shakuntala cannot sing in Tagas discovered by Tansen unless one wants to make it a farce. 
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Similarly, riotous overdoing of the lighting variations mars the overall effect of a play. All 
these things are mere means, accompaniments and should never be treated as ends. In one 
Punjabi play, the village situation was over-done by abusive language, spitting on the spot 
or peeling the sugarcane with teeth and such odd trivias. Humour being introduced as an 
unnecessary interlude or trying to force in a comic character with cliches is also not necessary. 
The general world-trend in art as well as stage-sets is towards more symbolic, suggestive, 
simplified arrangements, but we under the name of tradition, still cling to the ornate and the 
bawdy, the false notions of grand drama! The sooner all this is brought to the minimum, the 
better. Background music or recording of sound effects are also used not very infrequently. 
They can be avoided and used only as an apadharma (exceptional deviation) and not as a 
tule. 

8 The greatest of all problems is to consider how the sustenance of dramatic interest in 
amateur troupes can be pepped up. There is no uniform way which can be suggested. But 
it is absolutely necessary if the scattered enthusiasm for dramatic art is to be continued. 
Otherwise, it ebbs out very soon. 

Ihave only attempted to pose a few practical problems. No one, not even the State, has 
the answer for all these complicated questions. You, learned and experienced masters of 
this art, might be able to suggest some solutions. With this humble desire, I conclude these 
rather sketchy and cursory observations. 


DISCUSSION 


Prabhakar Machwe: | do not know if you have read my paper. I, therefore, feel inclined 
to tell you in a few sentences how do I look at the efforts of our amateur theatre. Amateur 
organizations appear like mushrooms all over the country and like mushrooms do they 
disappear in no time. There are too many dilettante busy bodies in the field. They put up a 
company, put up some show not out of love for drama but for an opportunity to build a 
career for themselves by drawing attention of persons who may distribute favours. One 
troupe splits up into two, three, four, six or more. Each one of them is manned by persons 
who pose as experts. As a result, we do not get either a drama or a theatre out of a hotch- 
Potch they cater. Some political organizations indulge in having what they call a cultural 
front. They use drama as instruments of propaganda. Organizations like IPTA, INTA, 
Sarvodaya Kala Pathak on the one hand brought dramatist from the ivory tower to the 
realistic plane, revived some forms of folk-drama, brought play production nearer to the 
masses, but on the other hand having limitations due to their loyalty to party reduced their 
art to propaganda. There is a basic contradiction. While drama is regarded as an art that has 
much to do with the masses, the inspiration does never come from the masses themselves 
but from a particular dictum about the masses. We know West-German playwright Carl 
Zuckmaver started with expressionism. He has now become an exponent of Zeikdrama. He 
conveys that a house must be built from the basement upward and not from the roof down. 
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Had it been well understood by our playwrights, we could have had today many good 
plays, plays like those written on Bengal famine and Kerala elections etc. But as plays with 
propaganda motive deteriorate into catechism and the amateur activities are augmented by 
extra-dramatic motivations, plays fail to catch the imagination of the people and theatres fail 
to grow. That is the reason why we find that there is no good drama in our Indian languages. 
We should organize genuine theatrical societies. Chairs must be founded in every univer- 
sity for teaching the art of dramaturgy and men like Dr Mulk Raj Anand, Shri Sombhu Mitra 
and people who have done great work in the field should be asked to lend assistance in the 
matter of drawing up a curriculum of studies. 


Mulk Raj Anand: There are three papers on the same subject. I would like to suggest to 
our friends that we would first hear the other two and then engage ourselves to the discus- 
sion of all the three papers. Shri Machwe has dilated on (1) the paucity of plays, (2) the 
amateur adventurism, (3) chairs for dramaturgy. I would now request Shri Sombhu Mitra to 
give us his views on the problem. 


Sombhu Mitra: I have written a very short paper. I have not discussed the subject from a 
long-distance view. I find myself so placed, so mercilessly compressed by tax-hunters, 
rent-hunters and this and that faction that I can hardly move about. It is therefore that I have 
dealt with the immediate obstacles on our way. They are: (1) Amusement tax, (2) High rents 
charged by house-owners, (3) Paucity of good plays. We have agreed not to waste our time 
by repeated reference to the Amusement tax and the pre-censorship of plays. We do feel, 
each of us working in the field, that they should go lock, stock and barrel as one of our 
colleagues here has justly demanded. I come to my third point i.e. paucity of good plays. 
Twill not make such a sweeping remark as Shri Prabhakar Machwe has unfortunately made. 
Surely our languages have several good plays and playwrights. I believe Shri Machwe will 
not say that Chenra Tar and Raktakarabi were originally written in some non-Indian 
language. There are many good plays. While we discuss plays we make distinction be- 
tween theatrical plays and literary plays. I do not know what is exactly a literary play. 
Raktakarabi was said to be a literary play. We found it was actable too. Most of the so- 
called literary plays I read, I find are actable. But there may be plays which I would not care 
to produce not because I find them worthless, but because I have no mood in me to produce 
them, I admit I have no right to ask every playwright to play to the tune of my mood, which 
they may believe to be of a peculiar nature. I do not blame them either. Nor do I say they 
write rot. The fact remains that I do not get plays I look for. But even that does not worry 
me as much as the want of theatre does. Where to puta play even ifI get one of my liking? 
Thave plays ready for performance. But where shall I perform them? I know I can hire the 
New Empire. But do you know the rent I have to pay? You would be staggered. And I do 
Rot want to shock you. The New Empire has other clients too. I cannot make a monopoly of 
it. I have to wait for my turn. And it comes to me not more than twentyfive times a yeat- 
— shows a year cannot keep a theatre going even if it is an amateur one. Give me 
a theatre and I will give you plays which you will relish and which will be found useful for 
the building up of tradition. But who will give us theatres we need so badly? We do not 
know what are the views of the Central Government in this regard. We know Sangeet Natak 
Akademi is willing to render help. It gives us grants from year to year. But its financial 
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resources are limited. State Governments may, if they will, give theatres or loans by which 
we can build theatres. We can pay the money back in installments with interest. But who will 
negotiate? We are small fries in their estimation. I hope this Seminar composed of small fries 
from every part of India will convey to State Governments our wishes and worries. A 
responsive cooperation is needed now from every well wisher of drama. We are ready for 
such cooperative move. Let us find out what the State Governments do. If they do stick to 
their callous attitude, we know what move we will make. 


Mulk Raj Anand: The next paper is also an amateur activities. We have agreed that the 
three papers should be considered together. I, therefore, invite Shri Sondhi to give us a gist 
of the paper written by Shri Inder Dass who has been unavoidably detained somewhere 
else. Shri Dass has instructed the Seminar that Shri Sondhi will deputize for him. Shri Sondhi 
is an eminent worker in the field of drama and I believe the Seminar will be benefitted by his 
personal observations also. 


G.D. Sondhi: In the peculiar circumstances in which our country is situated so far as 
drama is concerned, amateur theatre activity dominates the scene. On its encouragement 
and promotion lies the future hope for the establishment of a national theatre and dramatic 
renaissance. It is obvious that amateur activity cannot accomplish this great mission unless 
it is encouraged and promoted and channelized in the right directions. There is an abysmal 
lack of any unified plan. You have read the paper I suppose. I will only touch the points 
raised in it for your comments. They are: 


1.No endeavour is being made to pool resources and work in collaboration and coordi- 
nation. A central committee of coordination should be set up and it should deal with the 
handicaps of the amateur players and help them to overcome these. 

2. At present, there is a dearth of talents at the disposal of the amateurs. It is, therefore, 
proper that along with coordinating bodies, theatre training centres should be founded 
both at the Capital and in the regions. 

3. There is generally a lack of sustained enthusiasm, sense of responsibility, seriousness 
and devotion to the cause. Young women are generally unwilling to act in minor roles or the 
roles of old women. 

4, Amateurs cannot secure persons who specialize in various arts and crafts necessary 
for a dramatic performance. In England, amongst amateurs, there are persons fairly profi- 
cient as painters, electricians, carpenters, designers or tailors, and so on. 

5. There are no suitable halls where amateur theatricals can be held, nor even places for 
Tehearsals, : ; 

I feel the points raised by the writer are not only relevant but demand immediate attention. 


Sachin Sengupta: I take the floor not as the Director of the Seminar but as a playwright 
who have been writing for the Bengali professional theatre for over a quarter of a century. 
Thave carefully gone through the papers written for this Seminar and have listened to the 
discussions very attentively. | am really happy to find that everyone of us, present here, has 
frankly put forward his views on the betterment of the situation. But I feel I should not let go 
Some remarks of some of my colleagues without any question. Some of the remarks are 
neither based on facts, nor are they fair. Shri Machwe has made a very sweeping remark 
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while he said, “There are no good plays in Indian languages.” Those who have written 
papers for the Seminar on language dramas have apprised us of the existence of good plays. 
The writers are veterans like Mama Warerkar, C.C. Mehta, Kalindi Charan Panigrahi, Prof K. 
Narain Kale and scholars like Dr Mansinha, Dr Amar Mukerjee, Shri Adya Rangacharya, 
Shri J.C. Mathur, Dr K.M. George, etc. It is evident that Shri Machwe does not agree with 
them. He has every right to disagree. But he has not told us what he considers to be a good 
play. I cannot, therefore, tell him that even such plays which are good in his opinion do exist 
in our languages. He has suggested that IPTA produced some good plays on Bengal 
famine and Kerala elections. From this suggestion of his we may have an idea of the quali- 
ties he expects in a play. If I have not misunderstood his appraisal, I would venture to tell 
him that there are hundreds of such plays. : 


Amar Mukerjee: | have given the names of a few such plays in my language. 


Adya Rangacharya: } have also stated in my paper that we have some really brilliant 
plays. 

Mama Warerkar: Surely Indian languages have many good plays, their absence would 
have made the presence of Indian theatre an impossibility. We know there is such a thing as 
Indian theatre. Continual run of bad plays would have made its existence impossible. 


Sachin Sengupta: Another point on which Shri Machwe has spoken at length is the 
party loyalty of organizations like IPTA. I happen to be the treasurer of the all-India organi- 
zation of the Indian People’s Theatre Association and the President of its West Bengal 
organization. | am working in these capacities for the last six years. I hope you will believe 
me when I say that I am in a position to declare that the IPTA has no party affiliation. It does 
not use any party fund. It is a free organization composed of progressive artists and writers 
of diverse political beliefs. I know very well that when the IPTA was founded it was more 
closely associated with a certain political party. But Shri Machwe himself tells us that it was 
only then that the IPTA had produced plays which took the audience by storm. Its closer 
relationship with a party did not at that time degenerate its productions. Shri Sombhu Mitra 
was responsible for its very first hit play, Nabanna. Shri Balraj Sahni, Mrs Dina Pathak, 
even Mama Warerkar worked for IPTA. And if! am not wrong Shri Machwe himself was for 
some time associated with its activities. None of them, I can emphatically say, has suffered 
moral, mental and destructive degeneration due to that. After all, loyalty to a party is no 
offence. I do not believe that a good play cannot be written by reflecting a party-view of 
social reconstruction. In a democratic country, parties have distinctive roles to devise 
diverse patterns of society in order to test which is the best for its people. Shri Machwe has 
cited the views of a West German playwright who has asked playwrights not to forget that 
a house should be built from the basement upwards and not from roof down. Although 8 
drama cannot be compared with a house, I feel that Carl Zuckmaver was not wrong. The 
IPTA, more than any other organization in India, is aware of it. That is exactly why it pays 
almost a devotional attention to people’s arts and to the people’s way of life today. Even 
today it produces plays which reflect the people on the pavements and the tillers and the 
workers, In spite of their sincere efforts, I have to admit that the solidarity it had once 
attained is rapidly losing adhesion not because of the deterioration in the quality of its play 
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but because of the non-party role it has decided to play. I wish it has assumed its earlier role. 
That would have, at least, given it back its solidarity. Shri Inder Dass has regretted the lack 
of organization, lack of coordination, lack of discipline generally witnessed in the workings 
of amateur organizations, I have told you the other day that drama and theatre find them- 
selves bogged in a no-man’s land. Nobody has any generous bend of mind to come to its 
rescue. Shri Inder Dass’s suggestion for a coordination committee is good on the surface of 
it. But, I am afraid, it will not work. There will be always some differences of opinion amongst 
genuine lovers of drama. I cannot envisage a committee of experts who will be unanimous 
about the essential elements of a play. And even if it could be so, playwrights would never 
accept it, nor the producers. Any advice put forward by the committee would be taken as an 
imposition. When we say a play should be like this, a production must satisfy this or that 
particular pattern, we do actually want things to be done according to our wishes. IfI am not 
wrong to suppose it, we will find that the proposed committee will fail to deliver goods. 


Balraj Sahni: Drama is, as I have said in my paper, an extremely vast subject. So much 
can be said on every little aspect of this multi-faceted art that it requires a deep study and a 
profound experience to tell exactly which will lead it to what. Each of us has a different 
idea in regard to it. Shri Machwe has referred to IPTA and other organizations which he 
believes stand for party ideologies. Shri Sengupta says IPTA has no party affiliation al- 
though he believes affiliation with a party does not necessarily degenerate drama. The 
cause of the rot lies somewhere else, he says. I have worked with the IPTA. I still work for 
it not certainly to patronize it but for the attraction of its healthy outlook. 


Dina Pathak: Whatever may be the defects of IPTA, I must tell you that my long con- 
nection with it has been of great benefit to me. My attention would not have been drawn to 
the folk-form if I had not been with the IPTA. I shall be guilty of abject ungratefulness if I 
deny this fact simply because some people do not like its activities. 


Mulk Raj Anand: On the question of exploitation by various organizations of theatre for 
their own purposes, I think, if it is not humourous it would be tragic if we begin to find fault 
with various organizations. I would therefore request my colleagues to keep their observa- 
tions restricted to (1) paucity of plays, (2) coordinating committee (3) training school and 
(4) of course, removal of Entertainment Tax and pre-censorship of plays by the police. On the 
last point we are all agreed and we have decided not to discuss it any more at this Seminar. 


Prabhakar Machwe: I would like to discuss first the paucity of plays. It is necessary that 
we depute one or two persons to work on this particular problem. There may be Plays 
pleasant to read but are absolutely unactable. There may be plays surely actable but devoid 
of any literary merit. A combination of both is what should be aimed at. It is very unfortu- 
nate that plays are adjudged good or bad on their literary merits and deficiencies alone. The 
experts I propose to depute to look to the matter should contact playwrights and discuss 
matters with them so that the latter may know what is expected of them. Now, I will speak 
a few words on the training schools. No doubt we should have them. But they should not be 
institutions for specialization but for general training for technical needs and also for the 
fundamental requisites of the art of play-writing. A network of theatres won't help us 
unless we have enough good plays to put on their boards. 
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B. Kanakalingeswara Rao: The Akademi should send a batch of competent observers 
to every State to study the position and to report. 


E. Alkazi: Without our knowing we have come to the question if there is any possibility 
of setting up a body of adjudicators. In England, the adjudicators have been found to be 
very useful. There are two types of them. One for adjudging local festivals and national 
ones too. They are honorary workers devoted to the cause of drama. They travel all over 
the country spending their own money. They study and advise participants at festivals 
how to reach and maintain a certain standard. The adjudicators of the other type are more 
concerned about productions of drama in general. They are paid workers, fully trained. It is 
their job to see that the standard does not deteriorate. We can set up similar bodies here on 
regional basis. I believe they would be found very helpful. 


K. Narain Kale: Some of us have said that we lack good plays without looking for them. 
Plays are being written everyday by writers who are not known to persons who pose as 
experts. But I tell you from my experience that really good plays may be had if we care to 
have them. I know of a competition. There were twenty-six entries. Names of writers were 
kept a secret. The adjudicators found that out of those twenty-six manuscripts, six or seven 
were found to be actable as well as of literary value. If we have a body of adjudicators for 
each language, I am sure, we will be able to discover good plays which the amateurs could 
take up for production. 


C.C. Mehta: To set up a body of adjudicators is a good idea no doubt. But the most 
important point about it is who will form these bodies. We have already such bodies in 
almost all the States. They are set up by various departmeiits of the State Government and 
also by those of the Union Government. But they have been proved to be ridiculous. In 
Bombay, I always find that wives of I.C.S. officials, Publicity Officers and persons in no way 
connected with drama and theatre are part of such bodies. Once I was placed in such a body 
with no woman in it, We thought we would be very fair. So we took great care to go through 
the manuscripts. But the Government must be prompt to prove its efficiency. And believe 
me, ladies and gentlemen, the Publicity Officer announced the result without even consult- 
ing the adjudicators. You would say that you would select adjudicators yourselves. You 
can do that. But you cannot stop the Government from having adjudicators of their choice. 
Neither have you yourselves agreed as to what should be the form and content of the future 
dramas. From the speeches on amateur theatre, I find that not two of us think alike. Shri 
Machwe wants a type of play which Shri Sengupta does not want. Shri Inder Dass says that 
amateur organizations lack in everything that is needed, while Shri Sombhu Mitra says they 
have talent, ability, imagination, everything required for good productions, only they have 
not enough good plays and houses. Adjudicators we appoint will hardly know what to do. 
They may bring the playwrights together but I am afraid they cannot make the writers write 
such plays which the stalwarts will acclaim as good. As regards training institutions, I want 
to know what to train, whom to train, how to train and who would train. We must first of all 
decide what shape we want to give our future drama and theatre. Once we settle that we will 
find no difficulty to proceed with adjudication and training, etc. 


Balraj Sahni: | agree to what my esteemed friend Shri C.C. Mehta has said just now. 
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Unless we are very clear about the shape we want to give to our drama and theatre, we will 
not be able to chalk out a plan which we may implement. But I feel Ishould warn you against 
that kind of coordination which Shri Inder Dass proposes for your acceptance. Coordina- 
tion can never be forced from the top. It has to grow from the bottom. Once upon a time 
I tried to coordinate the activities of various groups. I failed. If Shri Inder Dass takes from 
each group its best artists and form a group, he will kill all the groups. But I believe all the 
groups of a particular city or town may, on occasions, unite to give a performance just to set 
up a standard. Time has come, I think, when our country can legitimately ask for certain 
facilities from the Government. We can ask Sangeet Natak Akademi to recommend to the 
Government for making such arrangements as would help troupes from the regions to come 
to Delhi and to give performances in Hindi or in regional languages. 


Nirmala Joshi: The Akademi holds festivals in which troupes from regions participate. 
All language dramas are represented. 


Snehlata Sanyal: The festivals are all right. But what Shri Balraj Sahni suggests is al- 
most the same what Shri Inder Dass wants. Balraj opposes Dass but puts forward a pro- 
posal similar to what Dass desires us to do. Both the proposals are encroachment upon the 
freedom of existing troupes. Those who want a central committee do, I believe, in their heart 
or hearts desire to have the last say in matters relating to drama and theatre. I do not think 
that any individual or a group of individuals can give a shape to our drama and theatre 
which we may legitimately call national. What we want is perfect freedom and no directives 
from any quarter whatsoever. 


Sachin Sengupta: While listening to arguments in favour of coordinating committees, 
bodies of adjudicators, training of playwrights and producers, I was seized with an appre- 
hension that some of our friends in this Seminar were thinking in terms of regimentation. 
May I ask who are we to give directives and to step forward as adjudicators? Have we 
Proved ourselves worthy of taking the leadership? If we feel we have, then why do we say 
that we have no drama, no organizational ability, no talent, no training? Were we not work- 
ing in the field for the past two or three decades? If we had failed as workers, how could we 
succeed as adjudicators, as trainers and as organizers? Personally I do not feel that we had 
failed in the past. But some of you have categorically stated that we have nothing to be 
proud of. Do you mean to say that everything will turn good if we follow your instructions? 
Are we to understand that what you do not like is no good? Pardon me friends if I tell you 
that you are not looking at the situation from the proper angle. You have kept one of your 
eyes on the Western theatre and the other on our past. You want to mix the two with this 
belief that the mixture would give us brilliant dramas and modem theatres. When you talk of 
Settings, lighting equipment, decor, etc. you forget that you will have to carry your theatre 
to the people who could not support the Bhavai players and other folk artists who had no 
demand for costly paraphernalia. ae 

Thad occasions to meet certain leaders of dramatic activities working in different coun- 
tries of Western Europe. They were very generous to discuss the various aspects of drama 
and theatre in their respective countries. Believe it or not, they told me that they found 
Indian theatre is better placed in the matter of mass-contact. We are not really as black as we 
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paint ourselves. There are very many bright spots in our theatrical ventures. We have got 
to make them brighter not by introducing expensive equipment which we can hardly afford 
to purchase or maintain, but by putting increasing emphasis on the composition of plays 
which do not demand rich paraphernalia. How can we do that? Mrs Sanyal has revealed the 
secret to us by giving freedom to our playwrights, artists, and producers. This demand for 
freedom frightens many. They warm us that it will create a havoc and will degenerate drama. 
Those who say like that do not know that art itself has within it an urge for self restriction. 
Artists may be swayed from time to time by the forces of contemporary events, but ulti- 
mately they have to surrender to their arts. I have seen many playwrights and artists, who 
started work as rebels or propagandists, had to calm themselves down when they came to 
know more of their arts. We must not be unnecessarily worried over the defects of our art 
endeavours. No bad play or bad production survive the test of the public scrutiny. They do 
change or die natural deaths if they lack in vital resources of their own. Allow them to grow 
as the Chinese say, let every flower blossom full. . 

Don’t be shy of political plays. The people need them. We are not concemed with this 
political system or that, we are concemed with the fulfillment of man. And as politics have 
today come to shape man’s destiny, arts must take the responsibility of reflecting the 
political life of man. This is what the artists of the present generation have realized. It is no 
good commanding them—hands off politics. But unfortunately people are not found to be 
wanting to give vent to an idea which grew at a time when the politicians assumed su- 
premacy over art and culture by threat and cajole. They succeeded to establish that the last 
say in all matters must be theirs. That age is past never to come back, but that dictatorial 
mentality still moves many a politician. It is due to this that the theatre even in rich countries 
are kept in constant financial want and under constant administrative surveillance. It is due 
to this that Governmental ventures received more financial assistance and favours than the 
so-called national councils and organizations. It is due to this that drama and theatre are 
given no place in the national planning. Let us not imitate this type of politicians to raise 
slogans which were raised in the past to put arts in shackles. Do not throw out directives, 
do not pose yourselves as adjudicators. Only please prepare fields for the free growth of 
arts. Some will wither out but a few will blossom forth. And the bloomed ones will be the 
Pride of the nation as the survivals of the past have been our precious heritage. Theatres 
and more theatres and free theatres should be our urge. Freedom to write and produce plays 
should be our demand. Our past failures are not more disgraceful than the fact that not a 
single theatre house has been built anywhere in this sub-continent since we had attained 
freedom. This fact alone tells us wherein lies the malady. 


